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The Divine Message 

In a Pharisee’s House 

One of the Pharisees asked him to eat with him, and he went into the 
Pharisee’s house, and sat at table. And behold, a woman of the city, 
who was a sinner, when she learned that he was sitting at table in the 
Pharisee’s house, brought an alabaster flask of ointment, and standing 
behind him at his feet, weeping, she began to wet his feet with her tears, 
and wiped them with the hair of her head, and kissed his feet, and anointed 
them with the ointment. Now when the Pharisee who had invited him saw 
it, he said to himself, “If this man were a prophet, he would have known 
who and what sort of woman this is who is touching him, for she is a 
sinner.” And Jesus answering said to him, “Simon, I have something 
to say to you.” And he answered, “What is it. Teacher ?” “A certain 
creditor had two debtors ; one owed five hundred denarii, and the other 
fifty. When they could not pay, he forgave them both. Now which of 
them will love him more ?” Simon answered, “The one, I suppose, to 
whom he forgave more.” And he said to him, “You have judged rightly.” 
Then turning toward the woman he said to Simon, “Do you see this 
woman ? I entered your house, you gave me no water for my feet, but 
she has wet my feet with her tears and wiped them with her hair. You 
gave me no kiss, but from the time I came in she has not ceased to kiss 
my feet. You did not anoint my head with oil, but she has anointed my 
feet with ointment. Therefore, I tell you, her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven, for she loved much ; but he who is forgiven little, loves little.” 
And he said to her, “Your sins are forgiven.” Then those who were at 
table with him began to say among themselves, “Who is this, who even 
forgives sins ?” And he said to the woman, “Your faith has saved you ; 
go in peace.” 
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EDITORIAL 



Mind And The World 

It was 15th June and the year was 1912. 
Holy Mother, Sri Sarada Devi, after decorat- 
ing the portrait of Sri Ramakrishna with 
fragrant garlands made by her own hand, 
finished the Master’s worship. After the 
worship (it was afternoon) the sweets offered 
to Sri Ramakrishna, now prasada, were 
distributed to the visitors and to all the 
household. The Mother returned and took 
her seat with the assembled women devotees. 
These women had come to unburden their 
minds to Holy Mother, to tell of their worries 
and troubles— sometimes to share some good 
humour, but more often, to hear from the 
Mother a few words of solace and wisdom. 
Everyone used to feel her presence soothing 
to mind and heart. The worldly life was too 
burdensome for words to express. 

One lady visitor, a newcomer, said: 
“Mother, I have five daughters. I cannot 
find suitable bridegrooms for them. I am 
so anxious about them.” 

mother : “Why do you worry about 

their marriages ? If you cannot find suitable 
bridegrooms for them, please send them to 
the Sister Nivedita Girls’ School. They will 
be trained there. They will be happy in the 
school.” 

another lady devotee (to the lady): 
“If you have faith in the Holy Mother, then 
do as she asks you to do. That will be for 
your good. If you listen to her, you will 
have no worry.” 

Unfortunately, the mother of the five girls 
could hardly appreciate the advice. 

third devotee : “It is very difficult to find 
suitable bridegrooms nowadays. Many boys 
refuse to marry.” 

mother; “Yes, boys have learnt how to 
discriminate. They are gradually realizing 



that the happiness of the world is transitory. 
The less you become attached to the world , 
the more you enjoy peace of mind.” 1 

The less our mind gets involved in the 
world, the more it experiences bliss and 
peace. What a profound statement in simple 
words! A glance at the history of humanity 
reveals that millenia after millenia, people 
have come and gone, always in quest of 
peace and happiness. This interminable 
seeking has led, in different climes and cul- 
tures, to development of literature, art and 
music, through declines and renaissance, 
through amassing of wealth and powers time 
without number. In spite of the repetitions 
of history, man now finds himself in essen- 
tially the same condition. With the modem 
avalanche of printed books and high-tech 
gadgetry, modem man does not know 
where to turn to find contentment. To the 
child, the world is a garden of pleasure. 
The young man is lost in his future dreams, 
plans and hopes. The old are left brooding 
over their sorrows, and fate gone against 
their wishes. Bruised and battered, they are 
unable to extricate themselves from the 
whirlpool of the world. Their bodies may 
be worn out, but the strength of old memo- 
ries, after long years of interaction with the 
world, makes the mind more active. The 
fickle play of memory does not leave them 
in peace. They lapse back involuntarily into 
the vortex of past joys and sorrows, hurts 
and insults, and are barely aware of the 
surrounding reality. They live, as it were, 
in another dimension. 

Weak or strong, learned or illiterate, 
affluent or poor, all are struggling to free 
themselves from clawing worries and anxie- 
ties to get some peace. Rich people go to 
every comer of the world to escape from 

L The Gospel of the Holy Mother (Madras: 
Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 1984) p. 10, 
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the acute vacuum they feel in their lives. As 
for the poor, their struggle for survival dries 
up their fountain of energy, leaving them 
half dazed. They also feel that if they had 
had enough money, they could have led 
peaceful, carefree lives. People living in 
villages think that city-dwellers lead much 
more peaceful and joyful lives, with enter- 
tainments galore and ease-giving convenien- 
ces. Educated urbanites from less affluent 
countries rush to the West, imagining that 
it is heaven. But, on the other hand, in 
ashramas and monasteries of India, Japan 
and other eastern countries, one finds more 
and more Westerners patiently learning 
techniques of meditation. Why do they 
spend so much money to come to India, 
sacrificing some of their physical comforts, 
to lead a relatively simple life ? The answer 
one gets is: “Our Western society is sitting 
on the volcano. Society is ruthless and 
competitive. Life is tom by constant tension, 
anxiety, uncertainty and fear. We are 
estranged from each other and suspicious of 
everyone. In family life we do not have 
peace, nor do we find it in our work and 
possessions. To us life appears like a battle- 
field, without rest or pause. Our mantra 
is ‘more money and more success’. Children 
do not trust their parents, nor parents have 
faith in their offspring. Relationships are 
so fragile that a little misunderstanding 
results in separation of wife and husband. 
This country is so peaceful. We think we 
will get something here that we have missed 
in our countries.” 

This bottomless cavity in the heart of man 
never seems to get filled. Despite many 
attainments, that unnamable ache, that 
ungraspable absence of something persists 
throughout one’s life. It is peace. It is not 
the silence of the grave or the temporary 
lull between fights ; nor is it sleep, or the 
numbness that comes after a shock. In fact, 
that eternally sought-for peace does not 
depend on any external events. External 



peace and quietness, we know. When during 
a festival die blare of loudspeakers cease, 
a soothing calm follows. After hectic activity 
comes a rest. Or in the early morning before 
the world wakes, in the forest a tranquil 
atmosphere reigns. This serenity outside is 
a sign to us that in stillness lies happiness. 
There is no gainsaying that noise affects our 
organic system and disturbs the mind. The 
recent reports published by the World Health 
Organization have pointed out that noise 
pollution has an adverse effect on our health. 
The shocking caption of the book. Airport 
Noise and the Lunatic Asylum , a W.H.O. 
publication? describes what deplorable condi- 
tions we have created on our planet. In 
India, temples and market places sometimes 
share a resemblance. Thronging crowds do 
not allow the gods to take rest. So, tranqui- 
lity of the outer world is temporary and can 
be disturbed in no time. One cannot take 
it for granted. On an agitated mind, even 
a serene atmosphere fails to produce a 
salutary effect. Silence, to the majority, is 
frightening as it exposes them to their deeper 
subconscious fears, insecurity and prob- 
lems. Therefore, they try to drown these 
in the tide of activity and noise. People 
do not have patience to sit quietly. Hardly 
a moment passes before they become 
fidgety. The tyrannical restless mind does 
not allow anyone respite. 

Incessant movement of body and mind 
are due to the absence of internal peace. 
The mind is always buzzing and making 
noise. Every one of us has savoured an 
experience of stillness, though momentarily, 
when we have found a solution to a vexing 
problem, or got free from a nagging worry. 
When a terrible hunger or thirst is appeased, 
or when a desire is fulfilled, we feel a kind 
of euphoria, and a great relief. That very 
moment our mind is peaceful and unruffled. 
There is peace till the next worry comes — 
as if it had been waiting in the wings to 
occupy centre stage. This short interval 
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between two of our worries, or thoughts, is 
the period of our stillness. But its duration 
is short and nobody takes any cognizance 
of it. We suffer, having entrusted our lives 
to our unreliable mind. Most of us blindly 
trust its dictates and succumb to its whims 
without the slightest hesitation or tiniest 
doubt. Wise ones have warned that the mind 
is a good servant but a bad master. As long 
as we do not question its motives and doubt 
its drives, we are in constant risk of ending 
up in ruins. 

The ordinary stillness and peace we know 
is fleeting and tenuous. It can be swept off 
by any trifling thing. How can that peace 
be invited, of which it is said, “passeth the 
understanding” ? — which is still like the 
deep-rooted mountain or like the depths of 
the boundless sea. Even the tempests and 
storms, however furious, cannot dislodge it 
from our hearts. Without such peace, life 
is like a scrap of leaf caught in the wind, 
or a tiny boat tossed by the wave. 

To those who are firmly established in 
peace, life is a play and merriment. We 
have the urge to ground ourselves in that 
peace transcendental, but the means we 
employ to secure it are wrong. They take 
us away from the goal. Our composure 
depends on certain favourable conditions 
and circumstances. The moment there is 
slight change, our peace also is shattered 
and destroyed. Real peace cannot arise from 
the vagaries of the mind or from restless 
changing of circumstances. There is no easy 
method. The only way open to us is to go 
beyond slavish dependence on the world. 

The Holy Mother said, “The less you 
become attached to the world, the more you 
enjoy peace of mind/ 5 We find in her state- 
ment there are two entities. One is the mind 
and the other, the world. The world doesn’t 
show any attachment for us ; on the contrary, 
we say it knows not of our existence — 
whether we come or go, the world is not 
affected. It is we who cling to the world 



and try to hold it with bearhugs. The nearest 
thing to us is our mind. Closer than rela- 
tives, wives, husbands and children, it is the 
nearest. Our experiencing miseries and joys, 
and all our interactions with the v/orld are 
through this mind only. Though it is nearest, 
yet it is very far. Through its help v/e try to 
understand everything, but about itself v/e 
know so little. We have little knov/ledge of 
it, its refractory processes and mysterious 
behaviour. Books and psychiatrists are 
equally baffled and move only on the surface, 
midst theories and possible clues to the 
truth. After all is said and done, common 
sense tells, the individual is better off 
examining his own mind, introspecting, 
observing the mind through the lens of the 
mind itself — unceasingly and untiringly. 
Our focus of attention is alv/ays turned 
towards the external world, and as a result 
the mental v/orld inside receives compara- 
tively scant notice. It is tragic v/hen a person 
becomes either neurotic or psychotic, and the 
unhinged mind has to be handed over to 
the care of the psychiatrists. Infatuated as 
v/e are, v/e vainly knock at every door, 
travel to every corner of the earth, and 
exhaust all means in search of elusive peace. 
Yet peace is an internal state ; it cannot be 
found in the v/orld or the market places. 
The v/orld is a bewildering phenomena of 
many mysteries and contradictions. Our 
efforts to find tranquility outside ourselves 
only heaps more disturbance and frustration 
on our ov/n heads. There is a Zen story: 
Three young pupils approach a Master, v/ho 
instructs them that they must spend a time 
in complete silence if they are to v/in enligh- 
tenment. “Remember, not a v/ord from any 
of you,” he admonished. Immediately, the 
first pupil said: “I shall not speak at all.” 
“How stupid you are,” said the second. 
“Why did you talk?” “I am the only one 
v/ho is not talking,” said the third. Through 
noise silence never comes. 

Desire for the things of the v/orld sets the 
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mind in motion. Desires are bom when the 
mind, coming in contact with things and 
persons says, “I must have them.” Thinking 
of objects, attachment grows for them, says 
the Gita (II. 62). Lessening the pain of 
attachments does not result from eschewing 
objects of enjoyment, but continuing to dwell 
in our minds upon them. For objects are 
everywhere, and anyhow, it is thought which 
binds the man. When we examine our own 
minds we find all its layers are permeated 
by the world. While ‘the world’ is used in 
the abstract sense, abstract does not mean 
innocuous. ‘World’ means objects and per- 
sons, the constant perceiving of which forms 
thought. During waking hours and in dreams, 
without any interruption, this work — that is 
to say thinking, goes on. Till in the end, 
attached to the five senses, it carries away 
the indiscriminate intelligence like the 
uncontrolled vicious horses of a charioteer. 
Possessed as it were by a ghost, a man can 
no longer say that his life is his life. The 
warp and woof of thinking are images and 
words. With the help of rupa and ndma , 
the mind functions. In this universe limited 
by space and time, every object has a form — 
rupa , and a name — ndma. So the Advaita 
text, Pahcadasu says: “The nature of the 
world is name and form.” 2 We are able to 
recognize and store objective knowledge with 
the help of these two. Whenever images flash 
in the mind the associated words are also 
subliminally uttered, and vice-versa. As two 
persons engage in dialogue, the 1-image’ talk 
to other images perceived in the brain. What 
the image is what is actually perceived from 
outside plus whatever the mind interprets 
it to be on the basis of past knowledge and 
impressions. If one examines his mind for 
awhile, one can listen to its incessant talking 
to itself. But this monologue tires the brain 
and exhausts the energy. 

Thoughts are troublesome. A person’s 

2* Pancadasi, XIII-62 



mind is an arena of thoughts. There appears 
to be no end of its perennial flow. The 
moment we try to stop them, they come 
back with redoubled energy. The content of 
our thoughts are mostly gross objects and 
quasi-real figures. To the 1* as subject, 
everything else is an object. And as persons, 
we exist as objects in others’ minds. Each 
mind builds its own subjective world with 
the material of sense impressions from out- 
side. Each experience, either pleasant or 
painful, modifies, adding or subtracting 
something from mental world. The mental 
world of young people and old people differs 
vastly. The aged do not expect too much 
from the world. Because of long and strongly 
established habit, they are unable to disasso- 
ciate or forget the mental world, even for 
a short duration. The mind deeply anchored 
in thoughts moves in its own limited space. 

The relatives, name, power and wealth on 
which we now depend will slip away at any 
moment from our clenched fists, plunging 
us into the web of nightmares. Everything 
is so uncertain in the world. Depending on 
the world for one’s peace is nothing but 
courting disaster. The moods of our mind 
vary according to favourable and unfavour- 
able circumstances. External conditions are 
not static, but are always changing according 
to their own law — not as one desires them 
to be. The objects in the world have no 
intrinsic value of their own, but only the 
value we attribute to them. The deaths oi 
thousands in senseless wars, or due to natural 
calamities, are more dreadful than the death 
of one person who is dear to us, but still 
we take it otherwise. Each considers his 
loss and gain, and experiences pain and 
pleasure in relation to his mental world. 
“Men are disturbed not by things, but by the 
view that they take of things,” said the 
Roman sage Epictetus. “Things are dead in 
themselves,” remarked Swami Vivekananda, 
“only we give them life, then like fools we 
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turn round and are afraid of them or enjoy 
them! ”3 

The world is, therefore, neither a horror 
nor a paradise. It depends on our thinking. 
It looks as we desire to look at it. If we 
run after it with a beggar’s bowl, it humiliates 
us. On the other hand, if we do not care 
for it and cultivate indifference, it falls at 
our feet. The Vedanta says that the world 

has no real existence. It exists in relation 

% 

to the individual mind. Explaining, Swamiji 
said, “We see this world with the five senses, 
but if we had another sense, we would see 
in it something more. If we had another 
sense the world would be different. It has, 
therefore, no real existence ; it has no 
unchangeable, immovable, infinite existence. 
Nor can it be called non-existent, seeing 
that it exists, and we have to work in and 
through it. It is a mixture of existence and 

non-existence. ”4 

The world exists in our mind. As the 
Pahcadasi says : Cittameva hi samsdrah , 

the mind indeed is the world (XI. 113). The 
statement sounds strange on first hearing. 
It is, however, within the common experience 
of all that the world exists for us only when 
we are awake to it. Its presence is felt only 
during the waking period, but not in the 
states of sleep and swoon. How does the 
world enter in our minds ? Through images 
and words — by thought. One has got to 
conclude that for all practical purposes, when 
one stops thinking about the world, shuts 
it out — it ceases to exist. In the absence of 
thoughts, the world is also absent, and so is 
the thinker or egoistic self. The thinker rises 
forth from every thought, and is sustained 
by thought. If thought vanishes, so does the 
idea of plurality. Therefore, the Holy 
Mother, great exemplar and teacher of man- 
kind that she was, said, “Think less about 

3* The Complete Works of Swami Viveka- 
nanda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989) Vol. p. 

4. Ibid., p. 91. 



the world.” As a natural corollary, one is 
led on the path to “peace that passeth 
understanding”. 

Our common experience tells us that if 
we think continuously about a person or a 
thing, after some time it gets firmly lodged 
in our mind. Nourished by thoughts of 
various kinds, it grows to become a source 
of worry and misery to us. This is attach- 
ment. 

Life itself teaches us not to depend on this 
contradictory world. It is a mixture of good 
and bad. What is sweet today turns sour 
tomorrow ; what is a smile now will change 
to tears the next day. Happiness and misery 
alternate with each other. What an awful 
thing it is to trust the world and invest all 
our hopes and energies in it! To alert and 
observant persons, awakening to this comes 
earlier, to immature ones, after much tribula- 
tion. For him who feels he has had enough 
of the tiring hide-and-seek games of children, 
for him renunciation has begun. In one of 
his sonnets William Wordsworth pointed out 
the disease of the worldly: 

The world is too much with us ; late 

and soon. 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 

powers: 

Little we see in nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid 

boon! 5 

The way to peace and bliss lies in stop- 
ping the intrusion of thoughts by means of 
self-efforts. When the mind is crowded with 
the frivolous thoughts of the world, we 
cannot see anything beyond them. Yonder 
lies the limitless ocean of peace and bliss — 
pure consciousness. Do we have the courage 
to let go the world ? Swami Turiyananda 
told this story: 

There was a king and he had a friend — a holy 
man. The king would very often say to his friend : 

5 - Wordsworth’s Poetical Works (London: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1917) p. 259. 



